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say on the expediency of the commercial system and the
error of taking the Bible literally; but he did not seem
to have any conception of Mr. Ruskin's standpoint; he
seemed unaware of the revolution in economical thought
which Unto This Last and Fors had been pioneering.

" I'm not gone to Venice yet," wrote Mr. Ruskin to Miss
Beever, " but thinking of it hourly. I'm very nearly done
with toasting my bishop; he just wants another turn or
two, and then a little butter." The toasting and the
buttering, both neatly done, appeared in the Contemporary
Review for February 1880; reprinted in the Old Road
(vol. ii., p. 202-238) ; and if the reader have insight into the
course of modern thought, he will see that Mr. Ruskin's
rejoinder was much more than a bit of clever persiflage.

This incident led him to feel that the mission of Fors
was not finished. If bishops were still unenlightened,
there was yet work to do. And so he gave up Venice,
and resumed his crusade.

Brantwood life was occasionally interrupted by short
excursions to London or elsewhere. In the autumn Mr.
Ruskin had heard Professor Huxley on the evolution of
reptiles; and this suggested another treatment of the
subject, from his own artistic and ethical point of view, in
a lecture oddly called " A Caution to Snakes," given at the
London Institution, March i^th, 1880 (repeated March
23rd, and printed in De^tcal^on, part vii.). In the course
-of this address he gave some notes of his observations on
the motion of 'snakes, and claimed to be the first to have
explained how they did not creep or drag themselves
along, but travelled by a sort of skating action. Whether
he was, right in believing this to be a discovery I cannot
say; but it was the result of much watching of the ways ofafter all, nothing but ahe                                    25 beginning to be famous as a painter of still life
